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Editorial Buzzings. 


Roses, roses, everywhere ! 
Bare and burnished sky ; 
Lovely languors in the air— 

That’s July. 


Cherries tepid in the sun, 
Honey-bees passing by ; 
All rich perfumes merged in one— 
That's July. 





Like Many Others, Mr. John 
Aspinwall has been afflicted by that 
direful epidemic, La Grippe, but he is 
getting over its effects now. We hada 
pleasant call from him last week, and 
we were assured that, although appar- 
ently sleeping, on account of indispo- 
sition, his ** wooden combs” are by no 
means dead. He has been carrying on 
experiments in many directions, with 
bees and bee-appliances, which have 
given results that will interest us all, as 
soon as he can write them up. Our 
readers may expect them in good time, 





Mr. Ed. Bertrand, editor of the 
Swiss bee-periodical, Revue Interna- 
tionale d’Apiculteur, has issued = an 
illustrated pamphlet in French, descrip- 
tive of the modified Dadant hive, which 
he is introducing in that country. 
Sections are used in it with entrances 


on all four sides, in wide frames, having 


tin separators with holes in them to 
admit the bees from one section to 
another. It can be obtained of the 
author at Nyon, Switzerland, for 10 
cents. 





Cc. F. Muth, of Cincinnati, O., has 
been ill for the past two weeks with 
internal inflammation, and at our last 
report was still confined to his room, but 
was improving slowly. His physician 
gives assurance that friend Muth will 
fully recover after some days of complete 
rest. His many friends will be relieved 
by the statement of his physician. 





——— 2 <i o- a 


When Bees are to be moved long 
distanges, strips of muslin should be 
bound over all openings to keep in the 
bees, but let in the air. 


_ —_——S——er 


The Hornellsville Farmers’ Club Fair 
will be held on Aug. 24 to 28, 1891, at 
Hornellisville, N. Y. What arrange- 
ments have been made for an exhibit of 
honey, we are not informed. We hope 
it will be an attractive one. C. K. 
Mason is the Secretary. 





The Exhibit from Centra! and 
South America, at the Sioux City, lowa, 
Corn Palace this year, will be a feature 
that promises to attract a great many 
visitors. A family of natives, in their 
peculiar dress, will be brought from the 
Latin-American country. It will be 
open from Oct. 1 to 17, 1891. Those 
desiring to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of exhibiting their products, 
will be given space and information by 
addressing J. R. Kathrens, Secretary, 
Sioux City, lowa. 
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Electro-Italian Bees.—In this 
age of progress, bee-keepers are con- 
tinually on the qui vieve for anything 
that promises to increase their profits, 
or add to their stores of delicious nectar. 
The busy little bee may toil from early 
morn to dewy eve, but still the cry is for 
more. have of late 
contained glowing accounts of a new 
variety, called the Punic bee, from the 
wilds of Africa, concerning which 
marvelous stories are told. Compared 
with the Punies, the older varieties are 
not ‘‘in it,” but even the latter is about 
to be According to the 
Advertiser, of Madison, Ga., Mr. R. H. 
Campbell, of that city, is the gentleman 
who is possessed of a laudable ambi- 
tion to improve on that wonderful bee. 
The article reads like a story from the 
Arabian Nights, and concludes thus: 


Bee-periodicals 


surpassed. 


Seeing that the principal claim made 
for the latest discovered variety, the 
African Punic, is the great amount of 
work it does during a day, he proposes 
to cap the climax by producing a variety 
that will work. not only all day, but all 
night as well. But to work at n@rht he 
saw that the bee must have light. 
Therefore, he proposes to cross the 
Italian bee with the lightning bug, and 
in this way get the working qualities of 
the former combined with the luminosity 
of the latter, and at the same time 
utilize a large amount of light that has 
heretofore been going to waste. He will 
call this new variety the Electro-Italian 
bee. 

When the new variety of bees is placed 
upon the market, and the story of their 
wonderful achievements is heralded 
abroad, the champions of the Punic bees 
will have to join the procession, or they 
will miss all the music. 

In this connection, we publish the 
following letter concerning the origin of 
the wonderful Punic bee, which, if true, 
holds out a hope for the ultimate success 
of Mr. Campbell’s scheme: 


When I read the article by Veritas, 
page 766, June 11, I had a good laugh. 
I have been looking out for him, but as 
yet he has not arrived. I should imagine 
he is like the boy who could not keep 
still for laughing, and caused everyone 








else to laugh. ,There are some littl 
points, however, in his article, on which 
I hope he will not be offended at my 
correcting him; for instance, in the 
second paragraph, he says: ‘* The 
Punic bee originated during the second 
Punic war, and was a cross between the 
African pissmire and the Roman mos- 
quito.” Shades of Darwin! Here is a 
fellow who has traced the pedigree of a 
honey-bee from an ant and mosquito, 
and even knows the exact date when 
this cross took place. 

I hope he will tell us all about its 
history, for we may then understand 
how the honey-bee orignated in different 
parts of the world, some being black, 
some yellow, some brown, and so on, but 
all with a tendency to interbreed. If 
he can make this clear, then we have 
only to see if ants and mosquitos are 
common to understand the matter, and 
note whether they are red, black, brown 
or yellow, to account for the various 
bees? 

However, to the point: If he will send 
his name to John Hewitt, Sheffield, 
England, I will send him two Punic 
queens, which I value at $25 each. If 
he considers, after trying them, that 
they are not worth this amount, or that 
the discription given of them on page 
7TO1, May 28, is nota fair one—#i. e., 
exaggerated—then he need not pay any- 
thing. Iam willing also to treat every 
other respectable person on the same 
terms.—A HALLAMSHIRE BEE-KEEPER. 





—_- 


Alfalfa in Wisconsin.—The 
alfalfa at the Experiment Station was 
cut last Friday, for the second time this 
season, says the Wisconsin Farmer of 
last week, and then adds: 





The yield obtained, when the alfalfa 
was cut a few weeks ago, indicated an 
amount of 15,000 pounds of green 
alfalfa to the acre, notof cured hay as 
we intimated at the time. Prof. Henry 
says that the second crop, now cut, will 
amount to three-fourths of the first, or, 
at a rough estimate, about 11,000 
pounds. 

Here is truly a great yield. Twenty- 
six thousand pounds of green fodder to 
the acre will certainly produce a very 
large amount of hay. To this must be 
added also, a third crop, which will, no 
doubt, be cut in due season, and which 
may fairly be credited with producing 
at least 8,000 pounds of green matter. 

Now, let us figure what this acre of 
alfalfa will have given us at the end of 
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the year: First cutting, 15,000 pounds; 
second cutting, say,. 11,000 pounds; 
third cutting, say, 8,000 pounds ; total, 
34,000 pounds, or 17 tons of green 
fodder. Alfalfa, we aré given to believe, 
dries out about one-half in curing, and 
this would, therefore, leave us 8}¢ tons 
of hay to the acre. 

The results of the experiments with 
alfalfa will be embodied in one of the 
Experiment Statioh Bulletins this Fall. 


Alfalfa is a grand honey-producer, 
and as it can be successfully grown in 
the Northwest, we have another excel- 
lent source for honey. 





Honey for Shipment. — Mr. 
Geo. G. Scott, of Wadena, Iowa, sends 
us acopy of an instruction to railroad 
agents, in regard to honey offered for 
shipment, which has been issued by the 
Western Classification Committee : 

June 23.—Honey in comb, packed in 
boxes having glass fronts, should not be 
received for shipment unless fronts are 
fully covered and protected. 

One of the principal objects for putting 
glass in the crates, was that the em- 
ployes of the freight or express compa- 
nies may see the nature of the packages 
and handle them the more carefully. If 
this glass is to be covered up, as ordered 
by the Western Classification Committee, 
that precaution is entirely nullified. 

On the other hand, the railroad com- 
panies have been compelled to pay for 
the depredations of employes, who have 
broken the glass, gouged out the honey, 
and ruined whole crates by the leakage, 
simply to gratify their appetites. This 
has, no doubt, caused the present ruling 
of the Classification Committee. 

We must labor with the committee, 
and try to have the order revoked. 





Arizona has a bee-keepers’ associa- 
tion. It was incorporated on May 17, 
1890, and is located at Phenix, the 
capital. The officers are W. L. Osborn, 
President; J. H. Broomell, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and J. A. R. Irvine, Secretary. 
They have shipped four carloads of 
honey to Chicago this year. It is gath- 

¢ 








ered from Mesquite and alfalfa. Mr. 
Broomell came to Chicago with the 
honey, and called at this office. He 
says that they never fail to have a good 
crop of honey there. They always have 
the nectar and the bees to gather it, and 
the honey crop is assured. The only 
question is about the price to be obtained, 
not about the quantity or quality. 
Alfalfa honey is as clear as_ crystal, 
so thick that it will scarcely run, and its 
flavor is simply exquisite. The mesquite 
honey is fully equal to the alfalfa—in 
fact, it would be quite difficult to dis- 
tinguish between themif it were not 
that the latter is of darker color. 





New Dictionary.—A copy of the 
prospectus of the New Standard Dic- 
tionary of the Language, has 
been received from the publishers, Funk 
& Wagnalls, of New York and London, 
and, if we may judge from a superficial 
examination of the advance sheets, and 
the liberal 


English 


endorsement of prominent 
educators, both in America and England, 
it will be the best Dictionary ever pub- 
lished, not only for ‘the scholar, but for 
the average This 
Dictionary does not aim to give a com- 


reader, as well. 
plete history of the English language as 
it was in the past, but to present it as it 
is now used by the best writers, and in 
America. The pages are 
larger than those of 


somewhat 
Webster’s Interna- 
tional, and typographically the work is 
excellent. 
neither 


The publishers are ‘‘ sparing 
labor nor money to make the 
Dictionary in fact, as well as in 
the Standard far all 
countries.” 


name, 
English-speaking 


__——- 


We Have received notice of the 
death of Mrs. Alfred Cox, at 
town, Tenn., formerly an active member 
of the Indiana Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
from Boone County, and an expert in 
apiculture. Her artistic display of 
honey at county and State fairs will be 
long remembered by those 
them.—Indiana Farmer. 


Sumner- 


who saw 
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was anticipated. In some places white 
clover and linden gave but little honey, 
and in others none at all. The drouth of 
last year killed out the sward, and there 
was nothing in the early Spring to build 
up. The new clover is now quite prom- 
ising, and as we have no drouth this 
year, it is reasonable to look forward for 
a good yield from it next year. 

All hopes now hang upon the Fall 
crop. If the weather is propitious, and 
the atmospheric conditions are right, we 
shall have a good crop of honey from 
Autumn bloom. The hives are crowded 
with brood, bees and honey, and the 
bees are waiting for the opportunity to 
gather and store the precious nectar. 

Those who have the bug-juice (so- 
called honey-dew) in the hives should let 
the bees consume it between this and 
the Fall bloom, if they will. On no 
account should any of it be marketed for 
honey. It is not honey, nor is it suitable 
for human food. To allow any of it to 
be sold for honey is criminal, for it 
would ruin the market for the pure 
article, by disgusting the purchasers. 
Let no bug-juice be sold for honey ! 





ee — 


Rambler, that is friend J. H. 
Martin, late of New York, is on his way 
to California, and gave us a call last 
week. He expects to remain in Sac- 
remento and manufacture and deal in 
bee-keepers’ supplies, etc. We hada 
pleasant visit with him, and hope that 
he will be suecessful in his intended 
business. 


~~ + + —-— 


Success; or, How to Earn an 
Independent Fortune. By Rev. Isa A. 
Eberhart, Ph. D., LL. D., President 
Chicago College of Science. An inter- 
esting little work, replete with valuable 
facts and figures, showing how it is pos- 
sible for any one to live well and yet 
attain competency. Price, heavy paper, 
15 cents. Popular Publishing Co., 
Publishers, 24 Howland Block, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


The Honey Crop is not what 











: : o 

Golden Carniolan Bees.— 
Friend Alley has sent us a cage of 
beautiful bees, with the following letter: 


I send you a specimen of the new 
strain—golden Carniolan—which was 
developed in the Bay State Apiary. 
There is not a particle of any other 
blood in these bees butCarniolan. Some 
people will state that there are no such 
bees as golden or yellow Carniolan. Such 
people do not know what they are talk- 
ing about. 

This strain of bees are non-stinging ; 
queens very prolific; workers far better 
honey-gatherers than Italians. They 
do not swarm as the dark, or gray 
Carniolans do—in fact, we have had no 
swarms from them this year, nor never 
have had one. 

I know of no better strain for those 
who desire to keep bees, but are afraid 
of their stings. Golden Carniolan bees 
will not sting; any hive can be opened 
without smoke, and not even one bee will 
attempt to sting. 

I expect to breed these bees so that 
their bodies below the thorax will be a 
solid golden yellow. Some of the bees 
sent you come pretty nearly to it now. 

Henry ALLEY. 

Wenham, Mass. 


The bees are fine fellows, having five 
plain, golden bands, which friend Alley 
says he intends to breed into one wide 


band, in the near future. 
breeders now 


American 
‘*beat the world” on 
thorough and careful work in producing 
the largest, handsomest, and best work- 
ing bees, and their ideal will be fully 
realized before they give up the grand 
undertaking. 





W. H. Smith, of Mount Salem, 
Ont., asks: 


Will alfalfa clover propagate from the 
root? Im other words, will it sponta- 
neously spread from the root? 

It will propagate from the root, for 
though one-half of the roots decay each 
year from the outside, they grow larger 
from the inside. 


> s- 


tS” The Catalogue of Italian bees and 
queens of Otto J. E. Urban, of Thorn- 
dale, Tex., is on our desk. 
. 
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(Queries and Replies. 
Manpulation t Prevett Increase, 


Query 777. mT working for extracted- 
honey, how should a colony of bees, to- 
gether with the hive, be manipulated if 
no increase is desired ?—0O. 





See answers to Query 776. Space too 
limited to reply here.—G. L. TINKER. 


Give them plenty of room and empty 
combs, or foundation.—R. L. Tay.or. 


By furnishing plenty of space and 
combs for the bees.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


I should extract the honey before the 
hive was crowded.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


Keep them supplied with plenty of 
empty combs ahead of need.—DADANT & 
SON. 

Extract from the upper story before 
capping occurs. Give plenty of room.— 
A. J. Cook. 


Keep the surplus honey extracted, and 
watch for queen-cells which destroy.— 
EUGENE SECOR. 

Give ample room; cut out queen-cells 
as they are built, and trust to luck. If 
a swarm issues, return to the parent 
hive.—J. E. Ponp. 


Use any of the standard methods that 
have been so often published. This 
space is too limited to give any particu- 
lar method.—H. D. Currine. 


I would furnish them with empty 
combs faster than they can fill them, 
and leave all on the hive until the honey 
season is about over.—C. H. DrsBeRn. 


With plenty of room, abundant venti- 
lation, and shade in the heat of the 
day, swarming, as I have abundantly 
proved, will be reduced almost to zero.— 
M. MAIN. 


This requires too long an answer for 
this department. Generally speaking, 
giving plenty of room, filled with drawn 
comb, will prevent increase.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 


By piling up several sets of combs, 
and allowing the queen to range up and 
down through the whole. Then, manip- 
ulate just right all through the season. 

-J AMES Heppon. 


It depends upon the location and the 
flow of honey. For my latitude a 10- 
frame hive is sufficient. Extract the 
outside frames, and those with capped 





brood, as often as necessary.—J. P. H. 
BROWN. 


In the first place, practice the tiering 
up system. If your bees have plenty of 
stores, they will be strong enough with- 
out any fussing with them. The main 
point is to keep a close watch over the 
bees, and be ready to tier up as fast as 
the bees need the room. Never let them 
see the end of their work. If they once 
see their hive about filled, and take the 
swarming fever, there is nothing for it 
but to deal with a swarm. See my 
answer to Query 776.—-G. W. DEMAREE. 


Give the beesample room (empty comb 
or comb-foundation), cut out all queen- 
cells as fast as built, and extract the 
honey often.—Tue EpIror. 





—_ -_ 


New Postal Cards wil! soon be 
issued by the Postoffice Department. We 
are to have two sizes of cards, one for 
brief and the other for lengthy com- 
munications. 

The smaller one will be printed on 
white card board, and will be 44 an inch 
less in length and 1/16 of an inch less 
in width than the present card. The 
superscription will consist of the words, 
** Postal Card—One Cent—United States 
of America,” artistically engraved, and 
the time-honored caution not to write 
anything but the address on the front of 
the card. There will also be a vignette 
of General Grant, as he appeared in 
his younger days, which will, no doubt, 
be of interest as much from historic 
association as from artistic merit. The 
superscription and vignette will be 
printed in a delicate shade of blue. This 
card will be in favor with ladies. 

The second card will be most liked by 
men. It will be % of an inch wider 
than the present card, and one inch 
longer. It will be printed in black, and 
will have the same vignette as the 
smaller card; the superscription, how- 
ever, being of a somewhat different 
design. The card will be of a light 
manila color, and will be of a heaviness 
proportionate to its size. 

Both cards are being made under 
contract; they are of a high grade of 
paper, and take the ink well. 
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Topics of Interest, 


~—Tacation of an Aiary 


B. E. RICE. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


With your permission, I would like to 
call your attention to something that is 
being used a good deal by some of our 
largest and most successful bee-keepers 
at the present time, which they claim is 
very essential, and also very beneficial 
to the bees, and that is a good shade for 
the protection of the bees throughout 
the hot season of the year. The reasons 
why we should use them are many. 

I have shades for about 35 colonies of 
bees in my apiary, and from those that 
are so shaded I am fully convinced that 
I get at least one-quarter more honey 
during the hot season than from those 
not shaded at all. The reason of this is 
that the whole force keeps steadily at 
work right along, and saves time. 
While, on the other hand, those that 
have no shade to protect them, will 
craw! out of their hives and cluster on 
the shady side, following this up day 
after day, because it isso hot that they 
cannot stay on the inside. 

The first swarms I got last year were 
from colonies that were shaded, and I 
think we had better study their comfort 
alittle more in this direction, and if we 
find that itis a benefit to them to be 
protected from the sun, of course, supply 
them; and, as I have stated before, if 
there was anything that we could do for 
our bees to give them an advantage, by 
all means give it to them. 

This subject should not be dismissed 
until the different kinds of shades to be 
used, and the best mode of constructing 
them for use, have been discussed. The 
very best shade, in my opinion, that can 
be used for this purpose, would -be one 
that we can derive the most benefit from 
in the shortest time, and with the least 
expense to the owner, and from my own 
experience, I think the grape will fill the 
bill nicely. 

I find that the vines not only afford a 
beautiful shade for the bees, but the 
second year, by a little judicious care 
and pruning during the season, they 
will give the owner a fine crop of fruit. 
This is what I call a combination—two 
crops produced on the same ground, and 
at the same time, and one will nicely 
preserve the other. I use Concord 
grapes for this purpose, as they are 








hardy and good growers, and are cheap. 
They can be bought for about 6 or 7 
cents each—good, fresh two-year-old 
vines. 

My shade is constructed as follows: 
Take two small posts about 54 or 6 
feet long; sharpen one end, set them 
just south of the hive, about 334 or 4 
feet apart east and west, and drive them 
down until they are about 44¢ feet 
above the ground. Then nail lath or 
any other strips on them, at equal dis- 
tances apart, from the ground up to the 
top. Have this trellis about one foot 
from the hive, then set a good, fresh 
two-year-old grape vine right under the 
center of the trellis; and the second 
year it will surprise you, unless you are 
somewhat posted on the growth of 
grape vines. 

There are other things that will 
answer nicely for shade, one of them 
being the mammoth Japanese sunflower, 
planted on the south side of the hive. 
Its nature is to grow stalky, and with 
an abundance of foliage, which protects 
the hive nicely, so I am told, and the 
seed is used for feeding fowls, and for 
other purposes, and when raised in 
desirable quantities, can be sold in 
market for medicinal and other purposes. 


Some have advocated the setting out 
of smal) evergreen trees just south of 
each hive. When small they would be 
nice, but after a little they would bea 
nuisance, for they would afford too much 
shade. 

My wife, being a lover of most all 
kinds of flowers, thought that if morn- 
ing glories were planted on the south 
side of the hives, and trained on the 
trellises, that they too would make very 
nice shades for their protection. 


CONVENIENCES AND TOOLS. 


Here is where I think the cost comes 
in. Although some can get along with 
much less than others, and even do the 
same kind of work, the only way I can 
see is to do the best we can under our 
circumstances at the time, and provide 
ourselves. with those things that are 
necessary, as we see the need of them. 
But there are some things necessary to 
have at the start, and in naming them I 
shall be obliged to state what they are 
used for. Among those that I consider 
of the most importance, is a book called 
a ‘*Queen Register ;” but I use it for 
more purposes than that, and in order 
to show you the usefulness of it ina 
well-located apiary, I will state how I 
use it. 

I have all of my hives numbered. For 
instance, take the first page and record 











No. 1 colony, their condition at the time, 
the age of the queen, and whether her 
wing is clipped or not (thisis very im- 
portant to the bee-keeper). On the 
second page record No. 2 colony, and so 
on, until you know the exact condition 
of every colony you have. Whenever a 
colony is changed in its location, make 
the same change, with its corresponding 
number that is recorded in the register. 
If your book is a large one, perhaps 
you could record 2 colonies on the same 
page—one at the top and the other half 
way down. When they swarm be sure 
that you do not neglect to make a 
minute of the same in the proper place 
in the register. For if one keeps his 
register all right, as it should be kept, 
it will save the apiarist a good deal of 
time and trouble, and on occasions when 
he will hardly want to spare the time. I 
could give mapy more reasons why it 
pays to keep a register, bat time will 
not permit. 
The next convenience we must have is 
a bee-house, or an extracting-room— 
simply a place to extract the honey and 
work with it; and even store it until 
ready for market. It should be so con- 
structed that it could be closed perfectly 
tight, or, in other words, bee-tight. 
There is another necessity that I 
hardly know how we can get along 
without, and that is a small tool house 
for the tools that are in almost daily 
use in the apiary, which should be kept 
in as handy a place as possible, for when 
“acouple of swarms issue at the same 
time, one would not have much extra 
time to hunt up a _ bee-cap, smoker, 
frame-lifter, knife, and numerous other 
things not mentioned here, but if they 
were in their proper place, there would 
be no bother. 


A CHEAP LITTLE TOOL-HOUSE. 


Take four pieces of 2x4, two of them 
6 feet long, and two 5 feet long. 
Place the two long ones in front, about 
5 or 6 feet apart; the other two back of 
them about 3 feet, and lay the floor 1 
foot from the ground. Board up the 
two ends from the floor, and also the 
back, put on the roof, and one has a 
nice tool-house, and a cheap one, too. 

A cheaper tool-house than the one 
described, is a common dry-goods box. 
Some use them for want of time to con- 
struct the other kind. ~ The main thing 
is to have one of some kind for conven- 
ience sake. 

The tool-house should stand close to 
the path that leads from the house or 
bee-house to the bee-yard, and should 
also stand facing the path (or walk) so 





| used for cutting the brace-combs that 





that if, at any time, one is called to the 
bee-yard ina hurry, as he goes by he 
can take with him the tools needed. 
This is convenient, if one will only take 
pains to put tools in their place after 
being used, and this is where the trouble 
lies, for we are all liable to forget, and 
not put them back. 

Some may think that there is too 
much red-tape about this work, and that 
there is no use of being so particular 
about everything. But I tell you, if we 
expect to succeed, we have got to be on 
time, and have things ready, and one 
cannot possibly have them too handy. 

We must not do as the school teacher 
did. When he went into the bee-busi- 
ness, he said there was no use of so much 
folderol; and when there was anything 
wanted, it was time enough then to get 
it. ‘* But,” he said, ‘*I will get mea 
good book on bees, telling me what to 
do, and how to do it, and study it at my 
leisure.” So he did. 

When the bees swarmed he danced 
around, and threw water, etc., and at 
last got them nicely clustered on a tree. 
Then what to do he did not know, so he 
ran to the house, found his book on bees, 
and by fhe time he got the information 
he so much desired, and had the hive 
ready to put them in, the bees had 
become tired, and had flown to parts 
unknown. He then made up his mind 
that it was best to have everything 
ready, at all times. 

Another thing that is very convenient, 
and also quite necessary to have, is one 
or more barrels of water standing 
around in different places in the bee- 
yard, according to the size of the yard. 

In speaking of the different tools, I 
will mention those only that I consider 
actually necessary. At the start I will 
say, get a good mowing outfit, the old 
style Armstrong machine, a good scythe, 
and a good sickle. 

A good spring wheelbarrow is also 
very handy to use in a bee-yard, es- 
pecially by one who is not able to carry 
heavy things. It is to be used for carry- 
ing combs to the bee-house to be 
extracted, moving colonies of bees to 
different parts of the yard, and, in fact, 
it comes very handy for most anything- 
even to take a load of honey to market 
with, as I have done many times. 

If one runs his bees for extracted- 
honey, a good extractor will be needed, 
of which there a number of kinds. A 
good uncapping knife is also needed, 
and must be procured. There should 
also be a wide-bladed knife, say 3 inches 
wide, and 12 or 14 inches long, to be 
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are built to the sides of the hives. This 
knife should be sharp on the end. 

A good, strong pocket-knife is also 
very handy to use in cutting the wax 
between the frames, and prying them 
apart when working with a colony. 
There should also be a small pair of 
scissors, kept as sharp as possible, for 
clipping queens’ wings, and to be used 
for no other purpose. 

One needs some kind of a handy tool 
for the purpose of cleaning hives. Every 
bee-keeper should have on hand one or 
more queen-cages of the kind he wishes 
touse. It would be well also to have 
two or more good bee-caps (or veils) on 
hand, so that a visitor can use one if 
need be. I do not see any use of gloves, 
but a good pair of leggins would not 
come amiss. 

There are many more tools and con- 
veniences that would come handy in a 
well-appointed bee-yard, that I have not 
spoken of, and the only way we can do 
is to obtain those first that we are 
obliged to. have, and then procure the 
balance from time to time, as we need 
them.—Read at the Southwestern Wiscon- 
sin Convention. 

Boscobel, Wis. 


i 


* Honey Crop from White Clover. 


A. N. DRAPER. 


I wish to call attention to the article 
on page 124, Jan. 22, on ‘‘ Honey Crop 
from White Clover.” Has not the posi- 
tion there taken in regard to the white 
clover crop been sustained, in every 
sense of the word, by the actual results 
of this season ? 

I tried starting a new apiary in the 
vicinity of a lot of bottom land that was 
in pasture where there was consid- 
erable white clover. It yielded more 
white clover honey than the other 
apiaries not so situated. 

We had considerable honey-dew, which 
enabled me to increase my bees, to rear 
lots of young queens, and to have about 
500 pounds of foundation drawn out. 
Iam now using every effort to get my 
hives full of young bees, ready for the 
Spanish-needle flow, from which I 
expect a good crop, and shall begin to 
move the bees early in August. 

The prospects for wa heavy flow of 
white clover honey next season never 
were better at this time of the year, for 
this locality. I have been so busy this sea- 
son that Iam not posted on other localities. 

A large part of the white clover seed 
from last year did not germinate and 








grow last Fall, but the early rains 
caused it to come up everywhere this 
Spring, and so far it has been season- 
able, with frequent rains, and no 
scorching weather to burn it up. 

The clover has now become wel! 
rooted, even on the side hills and clay 
land, so that it can stand quite a drouth 
without injury. The pastures have 
been good, and will hardly get into the 
condition they were last Fall—eaten 
down to the very roots by half-starved 
stock. Another thing; almost all the 
white clover is new growth, either from 
the seed this Spring, or last Fall, and 
will be fn its greatest vigor next Spring. 
The severe drouth of last Summer and 
Fall killed off all the old plants. Now 
is the time to put forth every effort to 
get ready for next Summer’s white clover 
crop. 

If you have not Dookittle’s work on 
queen-rearing, get it and re-queen all 
of your colonies immediately with the 
best stock procurable. Get your queens 
to work at once, and rear all the brood 
possible, Mr. Doolittle and Dr. Tinker to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Now is 
the time to prepare for next May and 
June. 

I can conceive of no conditions, at this 
date, that would make the prospects 
for next season any better than they 
really are now. Still, I do not want to 
be understood as saying that the danger 
is entirely passed, and that a crop for 
next season is an assured fact. 

We may have too much drouth yet 
this Fall, or we may have severe cold 
weather, with high winds, in February 
and March, after the clover has started. 
But the cold and winds will not hurt it 
then unless it is too dry along with the 
cold. 

In regard to thunder storms, I think 
Mr. Bullis mistaken. I believe it to be 
the excessive wet weather, instead of 
thunder, that causes a cessation of the 
flow of honey. ButIdo not see that it 
makes much difference, as, if we have a 
very wet time in the honey-producing 
season, it is almost invariably accom- 
panied with severe thunder storms. 

I expect the heaviest yield of white 
clover honey next season that I have 
ever had, and propose to be ready for it. 
If anything occurs to mar or injure the 
outlook, I will mgport it promptly. I! 
believe my theory is founded on experi- 
ence, and that the truth—the actual 
facts in the case—can be established so 
that even Dr. Miller will not say, ‘I 
don’t know.” 

That this thing can be established 
beyond a doubt is almost a settled fact; 
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if other bee-keepers would only take 
hold and help by reporting the condition 
of the growing plant, it would hasten 
the time. If I am reasonably sure of a 
crop, I can go ahead and feed every 
year, take more pains, and work witha 
great deal more energy than if there is 
an uncertainty in it. 

All the honey-dew must be gotten out 
of the hives, to insure safe wintering, 
and moving to the Spanish-needles is 
almost a necessity this year, in order to 
secure safe Winter stores. 

I can go at it with all the energy there 
is in me,for Iam sureof a Spanish-needle 
crop this Fall, and almost equally sure 
of a clover crop next Spring. 

If I had reasons to be doubtful in 
regard to a good flow, I could only work 
in a half-hearted way, but being sure of 
a crop, I can work with a vim, and get 
things in shape, so that when it comes 
I can get out all there isinit. This is 
one of the good things to be derived 
from being able to tell what the crop 
will be in advance. 

Upper Alton, Lls., July 18, 1891. 
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Queen-Excluders, Hives, Honey-Boards. 


DR. G. L. TINKER. 


Bee-keepers know that Father Lang- 
stroth invented the only honey-board 
that has been invented. He also in- 
vented the bee-space, as well as the 
partitioned honey-board; the latter being 
illustrated in Quinby’s book. 

After Father Langstroth patented the 
bee-space and commended it to bee- 
keepers in the strongest possible terms, 
we do not consider the making of his 
bee-space in a honey-board an act of 
invention. The merest tyroin mechanics 
would know enough to do that, if he 
wanted to storify the parts of his hive. 

Mr. Heddon “invented” the Moore 
crate. Thatis, he widened the parti- 
tions, and thereafter called it the 
‘* Heddon case.” It was the same with 
Mr. Howe’s reversible frame. Mr. 
Heddon made a slight change, and 
claimed it all, without credit. The same 
easy style of inventing gave us the 
‘““new Heddon hive.” But in the latter 
instance Mr. A. I. Root compelled him 
to admit in Gleanings that his patented 
hive was only a new combination of old 
ideas! It was, after all, nothing but the 
old sectional hive fitted up with movable 
frames. 

When Mr. Doolittle gave us his ideas 
on contracting brood-chambers, he un- 





consciously laid the foundation for the 
resurrection of the old sectional hive. 
The invention of the queen-excluder 
quickly followed, and I had myself 
determined, by many experiments, the 
proper size of the contracted brood-nest 
in working for comb-honey before Mr. 
Heddon’s hive came out, and have used 
that size of brood-chamber ever since. 

My hive and system are radically 
different from Mr. Heddon’s, and it is 
quite too late to lay claim to it. 

I have no desire to take just credit or 
just reward -from any one, and have 
never denied to Mr. Heddon his right to 
the break-joint feature of his honey- 
board, though I consider it of no value 
in a queen-excluder as I use it. 

Originally, the partitions in the 
Langstroth honey-board were made of 
various widths, according to fancy. Mr. 
Alley, as I understand it, made them 
narrow, and to run the same way as the 
brood-frames more than 20 years ago. 
Some ten years later, Mr. Heddqn made 
them narrow and ‘break-joint.” He did 
this to prevent burr-combs from being 
attached to the sections in the Moore 
crate, and has had due credit for it, yet 
he complains because, to avoid verbiage, 
I have called my invention a ‘* queen- 
excluder.” 

I have so termed it because it sub- 
serves no other use in my hive, andif I 
could control the queen without it, I 
would discard it entirely. Mr. Heddon 
cannot give one sensible reason why I 
should call this invention the ** Heddon 
honey-board.” 

As to hives, I may have written to 
some one that I desired to test Mr. 
Heddon’s new combination of old ideas 
now styled Mr. Heddon’s ‘ new princi- 
ples.” I did so, having confidence in 
Mr. Heddon’s word as to his experience ! 
For, forsooth, had he not tested the 
new hive for three years? (See page 06 
of his book.) Had he not kept the thing 
a precious secret, and watched in vain 
all the bee-periodicals for some account 
of a similar invention all this time ? 

Yes, sir; he had three whole years’ 
secret experience in the use of ‘‘the 
greatest hive on earth.” We were 
charmed, we were captivated ; of course, 
we must try it, and, with many others, 
did so to our sorrow. 

His attempt at combining old ideas 
into ** new principles” began in April, 
1884. (See Gleanings for that year, 
page 336, where he tells us all about it, 
how he had ‘slept and drempt, and laid 
awake,” inventing a reversible hive.) In 
March, 1885, he had perfected his 
invention, and applied for a patent. In 
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December, 1885, he published his book. 
It was, therefore, impossible that he 
should have had over one year and some 
months’ experience with, perhaps, a 
dozen hives. 

The old Stewarton hive combined 
every one of the so-called ‘‘new_ princi- 
ples” except movable frames, and ,the 
same with the sectional hives of sixty 
years ago in this country. They had 
horizontally-divisible and interchange- 
able brood-chambers, and would have 
been serviceable hives for modern use 
with movable brood-frames and the 
queen-excluder. They were called 
** sectional” or ‘‘storifying” hives. 

In making-use of new terms to define 
old principles, Mr. Heddon has misled 
many into thinking that he had invented 
a new hive. Mr. Dadant is justly 
credited with shrewdness, with ability, 
and, above all, a love for the truth. 
Besides, his knowledge on the subject of 
hives is not to be compared with any 
other authority that I knowof. If he 
has intimated that Mr. Heddon has 
given us nothing new in hives, I do not 
doubt it. 

However, I have no objection to Mr. 
Heddon laying claim to all hives of the 
class described in his patent. Others 
may, but I do not, as I am not interested 
in closed-end frames. 

As the Langstroth hive could not, by 
any stretch of the imagination, be 
included in the ‘‘deseribed class” of 
hives indicated in his patent, he has no 
claim upon it in any form, or in any 
combination with or without a queen- 
excluder. His patent distinctly limits 
his combination claims to hives of the 
class described. 

In describing the hive I now use, I 
have not been slow to indicate that it 
was modeled after the simplicity and 
Cowan bee-hives. In general construc- 
tion, it is identical with the latter, 
which was illustrated and described in 
Mr. Cowan’s invaluable work, published 
in 1881. Itisa storifying Langstroth 
hive, and involves no principles not 
characteristic of. the above-named hives 
when used with a queen-excluder. 

As the space between the zine in my 
queen-excluder and the top-bars of the 
brood-frames in my hives in only about 
5/16 of an inch, I fail to see the point 
Mr. Heddon tries to make about 4% 
inch spaces. 

Since my last article the following 
from one of the leading bee-keepers and 
supply manufacturers of the West has 
come to hand: ‘‘We endorse your 
article on page 748. Bro. Heddon gets 
way off the track on so many things. 
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We have discarded the wood-slat honey- 
board.” 

Also the following from an extensive 
bee-keeper and well-known correspon- 
dent of the BEE JOURNAL, who has had 
experience with both two-rowed and 
one-rowed zinc: ‘*I cannot agree with 
Mr. Heddon that 8 rows of holes in our 
queen-excluders are better than 16 
raws. A free communication and close 
connection between the parts of a hive 
has surely much to do with the energy 
and encouragement of the workers, and 
the more open space we can have 
between the brood and surplus apart- 
ments, the more honey we will get under 
like circumstances.” 

New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

[As both Dr. Tinker and Mr. Heddon 
have now been given space in the BEE 
JOURNAL to elaborate their views upon 
the subject of queen-excluders and 
honey-boards, and as it seems to us 
impossible that a prolongation of the 
controversy can result in any good to 
either of these gentlemen, or to bee- 
keepers generally, we hope that neither 
of them will ask any further indulgence 
at our hands. While we are always glad 
to receive communications having for 
their object the benefit or enlightenment 
of bee-keepers upon any subject of 
generat interest, we deem iteour duty to 
ourselves, and to our subscribers, to de- 
cline to publish such as_ savor of 
personalities, however much we may 
esteem the writer.—Eb. } 
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Honey from Wild Parsaip Bloom. 


This morning I concluded to trace my 
bees to the source from which they 
gathered honey so rapidly, as they have 
been doing for the past few days. | 
knew that the chestnut ard the sumac 
were in bloom, as well jis the white 
clover, but was satisfied from the hum 
of work, and the action of the bees, that 
the nectar did not come from either of 
these sources. 

The course of the bees led me to the 
banks of the Ohio river, which flows 
past our quiet village, and there I found 
vast numbers of bees busily engaged 
upon the bloom of the wild parsnip with 
which the river bank was literally 
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lined, ‘* Busily engaged” is but faintly 
descriptive of their labors, for, except 
upon yellow poplar bloom, or buck- 
wheat, I have never seen bees in such 
vast numbers. ; 

When I: first observed them I con- 
cluded that they were collecting pollen, 
but going further I noticed the contented 
hum of honey gathering, and, upon close 
inspection, I failed to see any pollen in 
the sacs upon their thighs, but found 
each little worker loading up his store 
of honey to carry home; and an ample 
one it proved to be, as they all appeared 
to have filled up to their utmost capacity. 

Another fact I observed—in many 
places much catnip grew up with the 
wild parsnip, and by close watching I 
noticed that not a bee left the bloom of 
the one for that of the other, viz.: left 
the catnip to partake of the wild 
parsnip, or vice versa. 

It has been many times asserted that 
bees confine themselves to collecting 
honey from the bloom of a single plant 
at a time, and itis even further asserted 
that should they not get enough from 
this plant to fill the honey stomach, 
they would go home and dispose of it 
before changing to the nectar of another 
plant. 

This theory, permit me here to say, I 
consider an exploded one, for within a 
few yards of my-apiary I can take you 
into my garden, where you will observe 
threc beds of plants contiguous to each 
other, containing borage, mignonette 
and portulacca (the latter yields but 
little honey, but plenty of pollen), and 
there you will see the bees leaving one 
plant and collecting from each of the 
others, probably retufning to the first 
plant before its storehouse is full. But 
as this is a digression, let us return to 
the main point in question. 

I cannot remember ever having seen 
the wild parsnip credited with yielding 
any honey to our bees, but in our ex- 
tended domain, the honey flora of 
which is so vast, and one old bee-periodi- 
cal, in its reachings out for fact of this 
nature, is so careful to note any change 
of, or new pasturage for, our chosen 
proteges, that I think I could scarcely 
have passed by such a notation. 

The object in penning these observa- 
tions isthe hope that Prof. Cook, Mr. 
Doolittle, or other attentive and careful 
bee-keepers, will post us as to facts in 
the case. 

Is it general that bees collect honey 
from this source? If so, how much? 
and of what quality, color and flavor? ete. 

We have had so much wet weather, 
and such cold nights and mornings, that 





our surplus from white clover and 
linden bloom will be very much curtailed, 
but I am glad to state that we had an 
immense yield from the fruit-bloom, the 
Jocust and blackberry blooms—from the 
latter two sources it has never before 
been so abundant. 
Beaver, Pa., July 12, 1891. 
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Bee-Keeping by a Nebraska Novice. 


J. & D. 

Two years ago Mrs. D. read a great 
deal of bee literature, and came to the 
conclusion that there was money in bee- 
culture; so we bought a Noah’s ark, 
with a colony of bees init. There may 
be some way to get into the ark, but 
only a bee can find it. 

We placed the thing in the back yard, 
and waited for developments. The bees 
kept flying in and out with their hind 
legs all dusty; so I said to myself, 
“There must be honey in the upper 
story,” and I removed the mansard roof 
to take a peep. I did not see much, but 
the bees saw me one better. I managed 
to replace the attic upon the upper story, 
and departed—sadder, but no wiser. 

Mrs. D. looked through the library, 
consulted manuals, and suggested that 
a smoker was just the instrument 
needed, while I was strongin the con- 
viction that these particular bees 
belonged to the Southern Confederacy, 
and only wanted to be let alone. But 
ladies, you know, always have their way. 
So a Bingham was bought, the directions 
read, and the fire kindled. 

After wrapping four yards of musquito 
netting over my head, and steaming up 
the smoker, I approached the hive, 
blowing smoke around like a Mississippi 
steamboat, stuck on a sand-bar. I 
smoked them below, took off the man- 
sard, smoked them above, and carefully 
examined the glass conservatory under 
the roof, but found no honey. Mrs. D. 
said, *‘I told you sos you never find 
honey until the white clover comes.” 

We did not bother the ark after that 
oftener than four times a week, but 
always found the glass parlor decidedly 
empty. Having friends visiting I was 
good, so went tochurch one fine Sunday 
in June, leaving the son and heir at 
home with grandma. The first greeting 
after the garden gate was passed was, 
‘** Papa, the bees are swarming.” So 
they were—the air was full of them. I 
immediately inquired for the dish-pan, a 
hammer, a pair of tongs, and two or 
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three cow-bells, none of which were 
forthcoming. It was Sunday, and we 
lived in a religious neighborhood. It was 
wrong for the bees to swarm on Sunday 
—just when I had on my store clothes. 
By and by they settled in a tree. 
Armed with a smoker, veil, saw and ax, 
I proceeded to demolish that swarm, and 
sendthem to their new home. Mrs. D. 
came out with a sheet—a span new one— 
placing the new hive on the sheet, and 
both under the swarm on the tree, I 
proceeded to sever the limb. Carefully 





This Spring found us with the four, but 
now only the one old Noah remains— 
and we have supplies for sale. 

Orchard, Nebr., July 11, 1891. 


My Bee-House and its Management. 
My bee-house is 8x10 feet, and 7 feet 


high in the clear. It is lined, and the 
4-inch space between the inner and 
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BEE-HOUSE OF H. A. MORGAN. 


wrapping the sheet around the hive, I 
returned to the house to think over the 
sermon that the bees had driven from 
my bonnet. 

The next morning I removed the sheet 
from the hive and found it full of holes. 
I presume the bees wanted to get out, 
but they need not have eaten up the 
cloth. Mrs. D. remarked that it was 
‘+ just like a man” to take a new sheet, 
to try to save an useless swarm of bees 
(she forgot that she brought it out for 
me). 

During the Summer the ark sent off 
11 swarms, and yet was full of bees— 
not honey. Some flew away, some were 
sent back home, and some were put into 
new quarters. Winter found us with 
four boxes full of bees—and we bought 
our honey, as usual, from the store. 


e 





outer walls is filled with dry sawdust. 
There is a 4-inch ventilator through the 
roof. It will hold 24 ten-frame Lang- 
stroth hives, each super containing 32 
one-pound sections. 

The hives are placed 2 inches from 
the wall, and the openings of the chutes 
are covered with wire-cloth. In Winter 
the chutes are closed on the outside, and 
the bees get air from the inside of the 
house. In Summer time, when it is hot, 
I use nothing but burlap on top of the 
hives, and I have no bees hanging out— 
they stay in the hives. 

I can go into my bee-house at any 
time of the year without starting rob- 
bing, and by opening the Winter door, 
and closing the screen-door, I have all 
the light necessary from the door to 
take off honey or examine any hive. 
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I never lose any bees in my bee-house, 
as they can have a flight at any time 
during the Winter, when it is warm 
enough, or I can close them up at any 
time. 

From the bees kept in the house, I get 
more honey than from those that I keep 
out-of-doors, and Iam so well pleased 
with my bee-house that I have built 
another one, and shall keep all of my 
bees in the house. 

There are so many advantages in 
managing bees during swarming time in 
a house like mine, that I shall not 
attempt to enumerate them. 

Brazil, Ind. 
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Honey-Bees of America, Etc. 


Ww. P. FAYLOR. 

Bee-keepers of the western continent 
are now pressing largely after the 
yellow race. In scanning the advertise- 
ments of the Bee JouRNAL and Glean- 


ings, we discover the fact that compara-_ 


tively few are breeding bees from 
imported stock. Bees reared in Italy are 
good honey-gathers; but cannot the 
same be said of some of the bees of 
America ? 

The truth is that climatic influences 
in Italy give an abundant honey-flow, 
which is necessary to produce good, 
active honey-gatherers. In this country 
the honey-flow lasts but-a short time,and 
many queen-bees are produced when the 
bees are gathering no honey at all; and 
under these unfavorable surroundings, 
how can we expect to produce a good 
honey-bee ? 

To get our bees to equal the bees of 
Italy, itis only necessary to stimulate 
strongly by feeding while the bees are 
rearing queens. I feed my bees plenty 
of extracted-honey while they are feed- 
ing the larval queens, until the cells of 
each colony are capped, and by thus 
stimulating, I get the same results as 
Italy gives. 

I have just hand-picked the drones of 
a half dozen colonies—of course, these 
colonies are kept queenless so that they 
will not destroy their drones. 

Itis not the color—yellow, brown or 
black—that gives the honey-bee, but 
that which has been reared under the 
stimulating impulse. If we can add the 
golden hue, we are that much ahead of 
Italy, and unless the breeders of bees 
and queens in Italy procure some of the 
yellow stock to breed from, they will 
soon be left-behind in the chase. What 








I have said regarding the honey-gather- 
ing qualities, applies equally to gentile- 
ness. 

One of the largest dealers in queens 
and bees in America buys queens from 
different quarters, has them piled up on 
his table ready to ship at a moment’s 
notice; any queen-breeder could do the 
same, if he cared nothing fpr beauty 
and quality of bees. I would not pur- 
chase queens from any man, if I knew 
he did not rear his own queens, or 
warrant them to be as good. 


QUEENS MATING LATE. 


Owing to the cool weather, virgin 
queens have been slow to find partners 
this season. Two of my queens mated 
31 days after they came from their 
respective cells. They were reared early 
in April, and met admirers May 11. 
I had reared a few nice drones, and 
thought I would get something hand- 
some, but what was my surprise to find 
that these queens would not come out of 
their hives until so late in the season. 
These queens are 
believe, are 
mate early. 

To induce drones to fly thickly about 
the time queens come out to mate, drop 
a spoonful of honey at the entrance of 
the hive—not at the hive from which the 
queen emerges, but at the hive from 
which you wish the drones to fly. 


very prolific, and, I 
larger than queens that 


CLOSED-END FRAMES. 


A few years ago I tried a hive with 
closed-end frames, and abandoned it; 
but since the matter was discussed in 
Gleanings last Winter, I made one hive 
with such frames, making everything 
true to1/32of an inch. As long as 
there were but a very few bees in the 
hive, these frames worked pretty well ; 
but oh! me; to handle them now. After 
the frames are all in the hive but one, I 
pick up the last one and begin to slide 
itdown between two frames. It goes 
about this way: There-—now—go slow 
—be careful—almost down—very slow 
now—whoa—stop, till those bees crawl 
out there—but the bees are crushed, and 
I close the hive in disgust. 

DRONE COMB. 

I believe that for the extractor, drone 
comb in the upper story gives me better 
returns in honey than worker comb. 
The bees draw these large cells out to a 
further distance, and slanting upwards, 
which makes them shave nicely with the 
uncapping knife; then you have some 
honey when these combs are emptied. 

State Line, Ind. 
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“Advice to Beginners”? Answered. 


JAMES HEDDON. 


If a periodical devoted to bee-culture 
can be purchased at the rate of 52 copies 
for $1 (less than 2 cents per copy), after 
we consider the knowledge we gain from 
a year’s subscription, let us candidly ask 
the question, what is one bee-keepers’ 
convention worth, so far as the gather- 
ing of apicultural wisdom is concerned ? 

We hold such conventions, and propose 
to. Why ? secause,*through them we 
become acquainted with each other, 
adding largely to any acquaintance we 
may have, or fancy we have, through 
the pages of our bee-periodicals. Some 
one (I think it was Bro. Hutchinson) 
wrote that after he had formed the 
acquaintance of a prominent bee-keeper 
and writer (meaning personal acquaint- 
ance by meeting him), that writer’s 
articles, thereafter, weré worth much 
more to him. 

True; but why? Is it not because we 
all make statements which we cannot 
afford the time, nor the editor the space, 
to prove by logical deduction? We ask 
our brother bee-keepers to take our word 
formany important statements, and by 
mutual consent it is so taken. 

In the light of the above it is certainly 
important to know something of the 
character of the writer; especially is it 
important to beginners. 

The matter of how much passageway 
is needed by a strong colony, is one of 
great importance to practical honey- 
producers, and one the discussion of 
which arose between Dr. Tinker and 
myself, and while it seemed from the 
discussion at one of our late conventions 
that an inch hole would furnish the 
requisite passageway, the practical dis- 
cussion is between two rows of holes in 
the strip of zinc slipped in between the 
slats of my honey-board, as advocated 
by Dr. Tinker, or one row in said zine 
strip, as advocated by myself. In other 
words, do our bees need more than 8 
rows of queen-excluding openings to 
offer them ample passageway between 
the brood and surplus apartments ? 

That isthe question really under dis- 
cussion. Isay, ‘‘ No; half of it would 
be sufficient.”” There is another serious 
objection in the fact that the workman- 
ship must be very much more accurate— 
painfully and tediously accurate—and 
also tending to increase the building of 
brace-combs between the top surface of 
the honey-board and the surplus sections 
above, while itin no way benefits the 








bee-keeper. The reasons of which I 
have fully explained heretofore. 

With regard to the second paragraph 
of Mr. Draper’s article, page 81,wherein 
he quotes from Mr. Tunicliff, I wish to 
state that, although [ originated the use 
of the thumb-screw in a hive, and have 
done nearly all that has been done to 
introduce it, L found, to my surprise, 
incontrovertible evidence that Mr. 
Manum had previously used it for a part 
of the purposes for which I employ it; 
consequently, in my patent, my claims 
are limited to the uses for which I em- 
ploy it, and Mr. Manum did not. 

The above istheonly instance wherein 
we have the least positive evidence, such 
as would be required in court, where any 
partof the construction of my hive 
claimed to be new, can be shown to be 
antidated. 

Mr. Draper’s quotations from *‘* Suc- 
cess in Bee-Culture,” surrounding his 
one word, ‘‘nonsense,”’ contains all the 
argument that it contained when writ- 
ten, and Iam willing to stand by it. 

Ithank Brother Draper for calling 


the attention of bee-keepers to the fact 


that in my book I described the new hive, 
extra fine four-piece dovetailed sections, 
together with my method of producing 
large quantities of extra-fine white 
comb-honey. I hope Brother Draper 
will forgive me for trying to explain in 
the publication of a book how to accom- 
plish certain results which I previously 
had done. 

But the next paragraph is a stunner, 
as I do not now remember ever penning 
a lie for publication in a bee-periodical, 
nor selling any comb-honey to farmers 
for 20 cents per pound, I shall have to 
ask Brother Draper to find the page 
where it is published in the Brr 
JOURNAL. 

Again, I will have to thank my friend 
for publishing the fact to bee-keepers 
that Iam continually offering to them 
choicest extracted-honey at low prices, 
for cash with the order. It is a fact, 
and whatever blame there is to be 
attached to it, I must bear. 

The reference to Barnett Taylor's 
remarks at the convention at Madison. 
Wis., so far as I am able to see, has 
nothing to do whatever with my advice 
to beginners, nor with my invention. In 
that statement Mr. Taylor claims noth- 
ing that I do. 

The time will come when Bro. Draper 
will see the difference between a divisible 
brood-chamber, constructed as described 
and used for new and specific purposes, 
and the piling of one old brood-chamber 
on another. The latter is a very old 
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practice, while the former is new, very 
different, and productive of most bene- 
ficial results, as my friend will discover 
by reading the testimonials in a circular 
now mailed to him. 

Regarding H. A. King’s hive without 
bottom-bars, Brother Draper is quite 
right. I have the bookin my library, 
and know of lots of other frames without 
bottom-bars. I supposed everybody 
knew that frames without bottom-bars 
were old as time, but I thought it would 
strike bee-keepers as something new to 
find that old feature connected with my 
new hive, frame and system, and I think 
they did so consider it. I believe it is 
thought to be a unique and valuable 
combination of old and new features 
when used in the non-divisible brood- 
chamber. ; 

Again, I thank Brother D. for quoting 
the paragraph concerning the stealing 
of an other’s inventions, as compared 
to stealing bread. — 

Brother Draper and Ido not under- 
stand alike my note in the BEE JouURNAL 
concerning the sowing of alsike clover 
seed by farmers. I am proud to admit 
that what I did, and what I wrote is 
most characteristic of the inventor of a 
honey-board and hive that is so good 
that others desire to claim it. 

The article I published in my paper 
concerning alsike clover for farmers, 
was every word quoted from the writings 
of M. M. Baldridge, which had been 
published in the office of the BEE Jour- 
NAL, and the cut was borrowed from 
that periodical. I then thought, and 
now think, that he had told the truth 
about that stock food and honey plant, 
and that I was doing good to everybody 
(myself included) by further publishing 
the truths he had told. Perhaps Bro. 
Draper does not know that artifice, or 
even deception, may be used in sucha 
way as to be a virtue. When the maniac 
told the lady he could throw her out of 
a fourth-story window, she told him 
that that was nothing to boast of; that 
she could throw him from the ground 
up into that window, if he would go 
down with her—which he did. I tell 
youl admire that woman’s deception, 
cool judgmen®and trickery. 

Now, mind you, I do not say that all 
farmers are lunatics, nor hogs enough 
to bite their own noses off to spite their 
faces, but of late I believe it has become 
popular to protect your own honey field, 
if I was called bad names for being first 
to advocate it; and as I have said before, 
whoever adds to his honey-flow by arti- 
ficial planting of any sort, had better 
keep as quiet about it as possible. 





Every neighborhood contains some 
men like the one in Kentucky, who 
chopped down a fine basswood shade 
tree in his field, because Bro. Demaree’s 
bees were working up a combination 
with that tree which would benefit their 
owner. 

Then, there is another class who could 
not be made to believe but that nearly 
the entire honey-flow came from the 
planting; and being so constituted as to 
enjoy a greater ecstacy in reaping what 
others have sown, rather than what 
they themselves had planted, they would 
at once establish an apiary inan already 
occupied field. Perhaps not in Mr. 
Draper’s'locality, but in most cases such 
danger is imminent, and I publish it 
for the mass of bee-keepers, and I stand 
by what I published, and am sure I 
meant to be honest. Heaven knows I 
am against injuring any ** poor, honest 
editor.” You don’t know how I sympa- 
thize with them. 

Brother Draper’s last paragraph I am 
simply mashed on. I want to be 
“‘investigated.” I have a notion to 
offer a premium to each and every bee- 
keeper who will go back over the files 
of all the prominent bee-periodicals and 
read all that I have written—especially 
in the controversial line—and also read 
the other side of the controversy. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 


ee 


The Pungent Odor of Propolis. 


GEORGE A. STOCKWELL. 

A young bee-keeper writes to inquire 
why his bees ‘‘ smell so;’”- why such a 
pungent odor comes from the hives. He 
imagines that some terrible disease, 
perhaps foul-brood, has attacked the 
colonies. The pungent odor comes from 
propolis, which all bees collect to cement 
the hive, and make it snug’ for Winter. 
The odor of propolis—-a resinous substance 
obtained from pine, balm of gilead, and 
other trees—is said to possess healing 
qualities, to minister directly to diseased 
lungs. The bee-keeper who opens his 
hives often and takes long draughts of 
the odor, will be made stronger for his 
work, and he wil! find that the odor of 
propolis is quite as beneficial and a deal 
safer than the so-called elixir of life.— 
Ploughman. 


ee 


(ee The sewing machine I got of you 
still gives excellent satisfaction—W. J. 
PATTERSON, Sullivan, Ills. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





Time and place of meeting. 
1891. 
Aug. 6.—Rock River, at caine Ills. 
J.M. Bu , Sec., Morrison, lls. 


Sept. 3.—Susquehanna County, at So. Montrose, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


{G8 In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—TuHE EpiTor. 





North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—P. H. Elwood. ... Starkville, N. Y. 
SECRETARY—C. P. Dadant...... Hamilton, Ills. 
+e ooo 

National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—J ames Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 








Bee and Honey Gossip. 


t@ Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 





Fixed or Hanging Frames. 


Basswood is just in bloom, and my 
bees in’ the home apiary, about 200 
colonies, are doing a big business. I 
have tried about all kinds of fixed 
frames for hives, and am prepared to 
make my report, and will do so to the 
BEE JOURNAL soon. I have been com- 
pelled, by experience, to pronounce the 
hanging frame the best in use for any- 
thing but very shallow hives, and quite 
likely for them, too. To-day, the fixed 
frame which I exhibited at the Keokuk 
convention, is the only one I could 
tolerate, and bee-keepers are going to 
be greatly injured by this fixed-frame 
craze. BARNETT TAYLOR. 

Forestville, Minn., July 10, 1891. 








—_- 


Badly Mixed Honey Crop. 


L infer from your editorial in regard 
to my poor health, that my friends were 
unnecessarily alarmed about me. It is 
true, I have had rather a discouraging 
time of it since June 1, but am glad to 
say, that for the past week I have made 
a decided gain, and feel that ‘‘ Richard 
will soon be himself again.” Michigan, 
as a State, is experiencing her fourth 
poor season. It is true, that in certain 








localities they are getting some honey, 
but I have seen none yet that was gilt 
edged, and I doubt if there is much of 
that quality being gathered anywhere, 
and I am sure that the man who has it 
can depend on fancy prices—if he knows 
how to sell.’ Reports ‘from different 
States show that the crop is badly mixed. 
I attribute the cause here to the con- 
tinued open Winters we have been 
having. Our pastures and meadows are 
fast going to June grass, which is the 
worst enemy the white clover has, but 
with our usual deep snows, and the 
absence of frostin the ground, I think 
our clover would assert its rights, and 
the chances for the old-time crops be 
enhanced. For eight years my home 
apiary gave me an average of 75 pounds 
per colony, Spring count, 75 per cent. 
of which was comb-honey of fine quality, 
but for the past four years it has not 
averaged 10 pounds per colony. 
Gro. E. Hiiton. 
Fremont, Mich., July 28, 1891. 


a 


Very Little Nectar. 


The season is practically over here, 
though the prospect is favorable fora 
Fall crop. The clover bloom has never 
been more abundant, but for some cause 
it has furnished very little nectar. Al! 
the conditions seemed most favorable, 
and I am at a loss to account for it. Our 
crop is only a little better than that of 
last year, and, besides, nearly all of the 
honey is dark. G. L. TINKER. 

New Philadelphia, O., July 18, 1891. 








Purchasing Bees. 


In April, 1890, I sent money to a firm 
who deal in bees for 3 full colonies of 
Italians, but did not receive them until 
May 30. On arrival, 2 of the colonies 
were in good connition, but the third 
one had all the combs but two broken 
down, and brood and bees were de- 
stroyed. As the firm had guaranteed 
safe arrival, I requested them to send 
one frame of brood, to partially replace 
those destroyed, but received no answer 
until I had written to thet two or three 
times, when they wrote me that, as | 
was a stranger to them, they could do 
nothing unless I would forward an 
affidavit from the express agent that the 
bees were in the condition I claimed they 
were. I replied that I had trusted them 
with the money for the bees when they 
were strangers to me, and if they could 
not take my word for such a smal] mat- 
ter, they need not bother their heads 
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about it. In September, if my memory 
serves me right, I received two frames 
of brood from them. In March, 1891, 
I ordered 6 poundsof bees, and 6 queens 
from Colwick & Colwick, of Norse, Tex., 
and on April 9 they arrived, but only 2 
of the queens were alive, the other four 
having been destroyed by the careless- 
ness of the express company. I com- 
municated that fact to those gentlemen, 
and on May 5 I received queens from 
them to replace those destroyed. 

J. SUNDERMANN. 
Huntington, Ind. 


> ~—-s.—- 
Black, Shiny Bees. 


The idea advanced, on page 53, that 
the black, shiny bees were from neigh- 
boring colonies which had been robbed, 
was a new one to me. I have never had 
any bees that would take pity on starv- 
ing bees, and allow them’ to stay in one 
corner of the hive, giving them half 
rations, although I had 3 colonies 
aftlicted with black, shiny bees last 
Spring. Itis black diarrhea. On close 
examination, you will find them badly 
swollen, and unable to fly, and their 
wings quivering, before they turn black 
and become reduced to mere skeletons. 
My best colonies were effected, although 
having plenty of honey. I cured them 
by giving weak salt water in a feeder. 

Gale’s Creek, Oreg. J. H. Berry. 


> —-_.>-- 


Tore Down the Queen-Cells. 


Where are the honey crops which some 
have been prophesying that we would 
secure? We do not expect to gather 
grapes from thorns, nor crops of honey 
where due preparations for a crop were 
not made. What are the motives which 
a few writers have in view when they 
write that specialties are the thing for 
us? The Farm Journal said, editorially, 
a few years ago, that 25 colonies of bees 
should pay a farmer’s grocery bill for 
the season. Sixteen years ago, I think, 
the question was asked in the Drover’s 
Journal, if $800 a year could be made 
by keeping bees, and the editor said 
“no.” That editor came nearer to 
stating the truth than did the Farm 
Journal. I have kept bees for five 
years, and my first season was the only 
good one I have had. My apiary usually 
numbers about 40 colonies, and I have 
had but one naturalswarm. Perhaps I 
keep too many colonies, or my locality is 
a very poor one. My hives are 8-frame 
simplicity, and I work principally for 
comb-honey. I live in Logan county, in 





the center of the ‘‘ corn belt.” This year 
my bees were in excellent condition 
when clover bloomed, but little was done 
in the supers, and that was spoiled by 
the presence of whatI think is honey- 
dew. Itisas black as tar, though of 
excellent body and flavor. Where it 
came from is a mystery to me, as I live 
4 miles from the timber, and the only 
trees in the village are maples and 
willows. I made 16 nucleus colonies, and 
when they were 48 hours queenless, I 
gave them queen-cells, 15 of which were 
torn down, and the bees built others to 
suit themselves; but why, I am at a loss 
to understand. JAMES HAMILTON. 
Beason, Ills. 


-——S— er 
Texas Report. 


Bees have done very well thus far this 
season. I have 2 colonies from each of 
which I have taken 84 well-filled 1- 
pound sections, and from several others 
72—the majority 48—and they are still 
storing honey. I would not be without 
the Ber JouRNAL for anything. 

J. D. GIvENs. 

Lisbon, Tex., July 16, 1891. 


ee 


World’s Fair Exhibit. 


Am delighted to see the bee and honey 
exhibit for the World’s Fair showing 
such bright prospects. Let us hope that 
it will not prove such a fizzle as at the 
Centennial, and that foreign nations will 
not carry off all of the prizes. 

JOHN ASPINWALL. 

Barrytown, N. Y. 


_——_—e- 


Patent Hives Again. 


We have had the best year for honey, 
so far, that I have ever known. There 
is a party in our county selling rights 
for a patent hive for $10, but it is 
worthless, and I advise my friends to 
take the BEE JOURNAL instead of spend- 
ing their money for such hives. 

T. P WILLiAmson. 

Goleonda, Ills., July 22, 1891. 


—_———____—_- -_--- 


Total Failure. 


So far the honey cropis a total failure. 
sees are almost starving in the midst of 
apparent plenty. The clover is a com- 
plete failure—no nectar, and only a 
light growth. We suppose it was killed 
out during the drouth last Summer and 
Fall. Smart-weed is a fine crop, but 
yields no nectar. A small purple flower 
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that grows on wet land, and has always 
been such a treat forthe bees, is giving 
them nothing so far, although the crop 
is good. Blue vervain is a total failure 
—none growing. My 78 colonies have 
cast only 3 small swarms. If there is 
no improvement, we bid adieu to our 
pets. P. P. COLLIER. 
Rush Hill, Mo., July 12, 1891. 





——- ~< > 


Brighter Prospects. 


Bees are doing well since the rain, 
about ten days ago. I had 20 colonies, 
Spring count, and up to date have had 
but 2 swarms. HENRY ZOLLNER. 

Waupun, Wis., July 13, 1591. 


— — 


Thunder Storms and the Honey-Flow. 


The honey season is now over in this 
part of the State. A few apiaries, in 
favored localities, have yielded fair 
crops, mainly of amber honey, some of 
it quite dark, and none water white. 
The usually accepted theory that largest 
yields are secured 30 or 40 miles from 
the coast, has been reversed this season, 
and the best crops have been secured 
near the coast. Several carloads of bees 
were shipped from here last Winter to 
the upper Santa Clara Valley, the owners 
losing this year’s yield. An experience 
of some years in Northern Missouri, 
where the main part of the forage is 
white clover, convinces me that Mr. 
Bull (page 76) mistakes a coincidence 
for the cause. Itis not the electricity 
of these storms that checks the honey- 
flow, but the excessive rainfall that 
usually accompanies them. An electri- 
cal storm and moderate rainfall in dry 
weather increases rather than diminishes 
the honey-flow. White clover,on account 
of its shallow rooting and proximity to 
the ground, is effected more than other 
plants by an excess of moisture. 

B. A. Rapp. 

Ventura, Calif., July 20, 1891. 


_—— - 


Almost a Total Loss. 


Last Fall I had 16 colonies of bees, 
but lost all of them excepting one colony 
during the Winter. I have built them 
up until I now have 4 colonies, and hope 
I shall have no more bad luck with them, 
as they are doing well, at present, on 
white clover.” JOHN BOERSTLER. 

Vashon, Wash., July 20, 18@1. 


~——_ 


Clubs of 5 New Subscriptions for $4.00, 
to any addresses. Ten for $7.50. 

















Wavelets of News. 
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Heading Off the Robbers. 


If it be necessary to feed some weak 
colony of bees in the Spring, and other 
swarms begin to rob them, remember 
the old and Simple remedy: Place straw 
loosely against the hive entrance and 
wet it. The robbers in crawling through 
get wet and lose their grit, stopping the 
robbing at once. 

Except during a honey-flow, bees from 
other hives will pounce upon any honey 
left exposed. If one bee that may be 
hovering about, searching for sucha 
chance, discovers it and secures a load, it 
quickly returns with a score of compan- 
ions, and they in turn, if successful, wil! 
each bring as many more, and a large 
quantity of honey will be carried away 
in a short time, as well as a great uproar 
caused, during which there is danger 
that every person or animal, anywhere 
near, will be severely stung. So look 
out and do not give one robber a chance. 
—Exchange. 





Ee 


Making Increase. 


A simple and safe method of forming 
new colonies is to go to a strong one and 
take from it two frames of capped 
brood and place them, bees and all, in a 
new hive. From another colony fully 
as strong, borrow two frames of hatch- 
ing brood, and place one on each side of 
those in the new hive. In both cases be 
careful not to take the old queen.- 
Exchange. 





Skunks as Bee-Eaters. 


Skunks not only make raids upon the 
poultry, but they findit very profitable 
to attack the bees’ stores of honey. 
They are unableto get into the hives, 
not having the gnawing powers of some 
of the other rodents, but they succeed 
very weil in killing the bees. Their mode 
of procedure is to seratch on the outside 
of the hive until the attention of the 
bees is attracted, and they come outside 
to ascertain the cause. Then they catch 
the bees as they emerge from the narrow 
doorway and proceed to eat them. They 
prefer those bees with honey in their 
sacs, and the dead drones in frontof th: 
hives are not touched. 

The skunks would be a greater nui- 
sance if they could get in at the honey, 
for they would then be in their glery. 
However, one or two of these creatures 
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can rapidly depopulate a hive by the 
method mentioned. Traps are about the 
only thing that will stop this thieving, 
and as the skunks are not at all pleas- 
ant things to handle, unless dead, this 
method of catching them is not always 
satisfactory. Steel traps only wound 
them, and do not kill unless it catches 
them in a vital part.—Amer. Cultivator. 





Apiarian Items. 


The bees garner what would otherwise 
go to waste. 

Every fruit grower ought to keep a 
few bees, and so should every grain 
grower. 

The ideal place for an apiary is where 
the bees can get plenty of bloom—Spring, 
Summer and Autumn. 

Our boards of education would do 
well to follow the example of the 
thrifty Germans, and have the art of 
pee-keeping taught in the public schools. 

Farm, Field and Stockman. 


Modern Management Economical. 


Formerly June was the time in bee- 
keeping that taxed both our physical 
and mental powers to the utmost; but 
now, with our newswarm catchers, each 
swarm is caught at the entrance of its 
hive, without reaching the open air at 
all, and the burden of swarming is 
changed into an Arabian Nights dream. 
No more running with heavy ladders, 
and climbing into tree tops. No more 
dividing from two to eight swarms all 
settled together in one huge black mass ; 
now each swarm is kept entirely separ- 
ate, and hived in the cool evening when 
all swarming is over for the day.—B. 
TAYLOR, in Farm, Stock and Home. 


—-_e + 
Dwarf Bees. 


For several years there has been 
considerable inquiry in regard to the 
cause of dwarf workers among bees. As 
yet I have failed to see even a guess as 
to their origin. 

Last. season I noticed them among 
some of my colonies. Some were scarcely 
two-thirds the size of the workers. 
They possessed a sting, but were not 
inclined to use it, even when caught by 
the wing, unless il!-treated. They seem 
to be incapacitated for gathering honey, 
or work in the hive, and were dragged 
forth by the workers in the same way 
they get rid of drones. 

This season, when straightening some 





crooked brood-combs, my thoughts 
turned to these smal! bees, and I also 
recollected of straightening some combs 
last season containing larve. This gave 
me satisfactory cause of the dwarf bees. 
Straightening the crooked combs nar- 
rowed the cells on the convex side of the 
combs, which, as a matter of necessity, 
made the workers smaller in those cells. 
Doubtless the workers in the cells on the 
opposite side of the combs were larger, but 
as they were able to assist in the labors 
of the colony, they were unnoticed.— 
Drutp, in National Stockman. 





Beeswax, its Production and Uses. 


A large amount of honey is annually 
consumed in the various industries and 
manufactures, while the commercial 
value of beeswax is very great. Nearly 
500 tons of beeswax are annually im- 
ported into Great Britain, while Russia 
uses nearly 5,000 tons in the ceremonies 
of churches.—Farm, Field and Stockman. 


~——. <- <2? + -—_______—— 


Water for Bees. 


It makes considerable difference with 
a colony of bees whether they get water 
close to the apiary, or go half a mile for 
it. An earthen dish holding a gallon or 
more with a cloth sunk to the bottom, 
and the edges hanging outside the dish, 
is very convenient for them to get 
water. -Strange to say mine keeps a 
constant drip from the edges of the cloth 
until the dish runs dry.—J. H. ANDRE. 


+ - 
Swarming Fever. 


There has been no remedy discovered 
that willcure this disease—no quinine 
for bees. Divide a colony ‘into three 
parts, and each wilkswarm if the fever 
isata high pitch. The Dadants, who 
are large producers of extracted-honey, 
control swarming in a measure, but 
when a colony has the fever, do not 
attempt it, but let them swarm. Then 
hive the swarm, let it remain 48 hours, 
and return it; if queen-cells have 
been built, the returning queen will 
destroy them, and if a young queen has 
emerged in her absence, they will have 
to decide between themselves which 
shall live. It would be well for those 
desiring no increase in the number of 
colonies to try this plan, and at the same 
time the swarm is returned give more 
room, ventilation and shade. When bees 
have the swarming fever, there is no 
intermission until they succeed.—Mrs. 
L. Harrison, in the Prairie Farmer. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of Space, each insertion. 


No Advertisement Inserted for less than $1.00. 





A line of this ty pe will admit about eight words. 
ONE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 


Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 
Special Motices, 30 cents per line. 


Transient Adve rlisements must be paid for 
IN ADVANCE. 


DISCOUNTS: 





7 10 lines, or more, 4 times, 107; 8 times, 
15%; 13 times, 20%; 26 times, 30%; 52 
times, 407% 

On 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 157; 8 times, 
20%; 13 times, 25%; 26 times, 40%; 52 
times, 507. 

On 30 lines, or more, 4 times, 20%; _8 times, 


25%: 13 times, 30 43 
times, 607. 

n larger Advertisements, discounts will be 
stated, upon application. 


26 times, 50%; 52 


Advertisements intended for next week 
must reach this office by Saturday of this week. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 


SPA ESO PLAIN I SFIS INF ASF SFE RFE SESE IN IN S 


Special Notices. 


(@~ Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 





(3 Send us one new subscription, with 
$1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(ae The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to pay for another year. 


(" Systematic work in the Apiary will 
pay. Use the Apiary Register. It costs: 


For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages) ........... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


(8 As there is another firm of ‘Newman 
& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 
get mixed. Please write American Bee 

ournal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 





CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book; 





Price of both. Club. 






and Gatitees in Bee-Culture.... 2 00.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide. . . 150.... 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Review . 200....175 
The Apiculturist...... . 175.... 165 
Canadian Bee Journal. . o 2 Fe vee 1 65 
American Bee-Keeper.... .. 1 50.... 140 

The 7 above-named papers ...... 6 00.... 500 

and Lars ome Revised (Dadant) 3 00.... 275 

Cook's Manual (1887 edition) 2 ry -.. 200 
bn rt s New Bee-Keeping. 25 sess 8 20 
oolittle on Queen-Rearing. 2 te 175 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 1 60. Ry Bt 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth), 3.00.... 2.00 


Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 210 
Farmer's Account Book..... 400.... 220 
Western World Guide ...... 1 50.... 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”’.. 150.... 140 


A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.... 135 
Convention Hand-Book...... 150. .. 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 200....175 
Toronto Globe (weekly). .... 200.... 170 
History of National Society. 1 50.... 125 
American Poultry seen. 2 25.... 150 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 200.... 175 
Orange Judd Farmer........ 200.... 175 
Farm, Field and Stockman.. 200.... 175 
Prairie Farmer............... 200....175 
Illustrated Home Journal .. 150.... 135 
American Garden ........... 2 50.... 200 
Rural New Yorker .......... 250.... 200 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... 150.... 135 


Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 


ok iy 


When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Bez JouRNAL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand-Book, 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 


~~ - oe @ we - 





Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. 
G. L. Tinker, is a new 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new system 
of bee-management in producing comb and 
extracted-honey, and the construction of 
the hive best adapted to it—his ““Nonpareil.”’ 
The book can be had at this office for 25c. 


—_—_—_——_- # > 6 oe —______ 
Supply Dealers should write to us 


for wholesale terms and cut for Hastings’ 
Perfection Feeders. 


j 
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If you have a desire to know 
how to have Queens fertilized in upper 
stories, while the old Queen is still laying 
below—how you may safely introduce any 
Queen, at any time of the year when bees 
can fly—all about the different races of 
bees—all about shipping Queens, queen- 
cages, candy for queen-cages, etc.—all 
about forming nuclei, multiplying or unit- 
ing bees, or weak colonies, ete.; or, in fact, 
everything about the queen-business which 
you may want to know, send for “ Doolit- 
tle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing;’’ a book of 
170 pages, which is nicely bound in cloth, 
and is as interesting as a story. Price, $1.00. 
For sale at this office. 





eo. 


™& Nice Pocket Dictionary will be 
given as a premium for only one new 
subscriber to this JouRNAL, with $1.00. It 
is a splendid little Dictionary—just right for 
the pocket. Price, 25 cemts. 


— em @& we 


Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the Bre JOURNAL. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 


O00 OOOO 


Binders made especially for the BEE 
JournNnaL for 1891 are now ready for 
delivery, at 50 cents each, including post- 
age. Be sure to use a Binder to keep your 
numbers of 1890 for reference. Binders 
for 1890 only cost 60 cents, and it will 
pay you to use them, if you do not get the 
volumes otherwise bound, 


——__——_ 2 6+ 


The Convention Hand -Book 
is very convenient at Bee-Conventions. It 
contains a simple Manual of Parliamentary 
Law and Rules of Order for Local Bee- 
Conventions; Constitution and By-Laws 
for a Local Society; Programme for a Con- 
vention, with Subjects for Discussion. In 
addition to this, there are about 50 blank 
pages, to make notes upon, or to write out 
questions, as they may come to mind. 
They are nicely bound in cloth, and are of 
the right size for the pocket. We will 
present a copy for one new subscription to 
the Bez JourNAL (with $1.00 to pay for the 
same),or 2 subscribers to the Home JouRNAL 
may be sent instead of one for the BrxE 
JOURNAL, 





Frank Leslie’s [||ustrated News- 
paper for the week ending Aug. 1, has 
special attractions for Summer readers. 
One of its striking pictures is entitled, 
**Back at the Old Farm for the Sum- 
mer ;” another depicts ‘* City Folks at a 
Country Church.” The leading editorial 
contribution is from the pen of Miss 
Mary Proctor, daughter of the late 
Richard A. Proctor, the eminent astron- 
omer, and has as its subject, ‘‘ The End 
of the World.” 


_ —_—- —_ 





The Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by Henry 
Alley, Wenham, Mass. It contains his 
method for rearing queens in full colo- 
nies, while a fertile queen has possession 
of the combs. Price by mail, 50 cents. 





-_~—_ + + 


We send both the Home 


Journal and Bee Journal 





for one year, for $1.35. 





ae 


Supply Dealers desiring to sell our 
book, ‘‘ Bees and Honey,” should write 
for terms. 


— + -—> + <———___—___ 


It is a Prize in Itself.—I have just 
seen the ILLUSTRATED HomE JouRNAL 
for June, with the Rebus and offer of 
prizes for its solution. As the paper, at 
50 cents a year, is a prize in itself for 
the amount, I take pleasure in enclosing 
it, and if my answer to the Rebus is 
correct, you can place me as a contest- 
ant for the prize. H. E. LAIne. 

Chicago, Ills. 





—_- 


Red Labels are quite attractive for 
Pails which hoid from 1 to 10 Ibs. of honey. 
Price, $1.00 per hundred, with name an1 
address printed. Sample free. 





__———-_ 


Calvert’s No. 1 Phenol, mentioned in 
Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, as 
a cure for foul-brood, can be procured at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


NEW YORK, July 24.—Demand rather limi- 
ted, with large supply of extracted, and few 
small lots comb-honey. We quote: Comb— 
1-lb. white, 14@15c. ixtracted—common, 65 
@68c per gal.; good to choice, 70@72c; orange 
bloom, 7@7%c; new California, 64%@7c per lb. 
Beesw ~. Supply heavy, demand limited, at 
26@28 

‘HILDRET H _— & SEGELKEN, 
-~30 West Broadway. 


KANSAS CITY, PP 25.—Honey in fair de- 
mand, and light supply. We quote: White 
1-lb. comb, 15@16c; dark, 10@12c. Extracted, 
6@6\e. noel - in light supply and fair de- 
mand, at 22@25 

CLEMONS, MASON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CINCINNATI, July 25.—Demand only fair, 
with good supply. We quote: Choice comb, 
14@16c. Extracted, 5@8c. Beeswax is in 
fair demand and good supply, at 23@25c for 
good to choice yellow. 

C. F. MUTH & SON, 
Cor. Freeman & Centra) Aves. 


CHICAGO, July 25.— Demand for comb 
and extracted honey not very active. We 
quote: Comb, 12@17c; extracted, 7@8c. 

eeswax in good demand at 27c. 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St. 


KANSAS CITY, July 25.—Demand for honey 
light, with light supply. New crop arriving, 
and very poor. We quote: Comb—1-lb. white, 
16c; dark, 12c; 2-lb. white, l4c; dark, 10c. 
Extracted—white, 7c; dark, 5@6c. Beeswax, 
ery 208 demand light, at 25@26c. 

AMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 





CHICAGO, July 25.--Demand light, and the 
new honey offered not very white; a fancy ar- 
ticle of new comb-honey will sellat17c. We 
quote: Comb, 15@17c. Extracted, 6@8c, as 
to color and a Beeswax: Demand 
equal to supply: at 28. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 8. Water St. 


BOSTON, July 24.— Demand light, supply 
small. New comb and extracted-honey from 
Vermont of fine quality. We quote: Comb, 
14@18c; extracted, 7@9c. Beeswax: None in 
market. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham 8t. 


ALBANY,N.Y., July 24. peat and for honey 
aos, supply light. Wequote: White comb, 
15@16e xtracted, white, 8@8%c. Beeswax, 
scarce and in demand at 28@30c. : 
H. R. WRIGHT, 26-328 Broadway. 


NEW YORK, July 24.—Demand fair, and 
shipments from the South increasing. We 
uote: Choice comb, 14@15ec. Extracted— 
lorida, 7@7%c; California, 7@7\c. Southern, 
75@85c per gallon. _—_ ax, supply increas- 
ing; no demand; 
G. STROHMEY. ‘ER & CO., 122 Water St. 


MILWAUKEE, July 25.—Demand for honey 
fair; supply moderate. Old-crop honey out of 
the way, and market in good order for ship- 
ments of new. We quote: Comb, 1-lb., 16@ 
18¢. Extracte “d, white, 74@8c. Beeswax, in 
fair supply rv, dull, at 25@28e. 

A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO. July 20.—Some extracted 
and comb-honey has arrived. Crop in Califor- 
nia very short, and we expect an active de- 
mand soon. We quote: xtracted, 54@6c; 
comb, 13@15c. Beeswax searce and demand 
light, at 24@25c. 

SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 
16 Drumm Street. 














DETROIT, July 25.— Demand for comb- 
honey is slow and caoely. light. We quote: 
Comb, 13@14c: extracted, 8c. Beeswax in 
good supply, _ rs ht demand at 27@28c. 

M. UNT, Bel! Branch, Mich. 


CHICAGO, ~~ 25.—Honey market quiet, 
and shipments cata 6 A fancy white 
comb, in clean package, will find ramp, | Sale at 
u high figure. We quote: Comb, 15@17c 
Extracted, 6@8c. Beeswax scarce and in good 
demand at 27@31c. 

J. A. LAMON, 44-46 8. Water St. 








The Honey-Bee: Its Natura! 
History, Anatomy, and Physiology. By 
T. W. Cowan, editor of the British Bee 
Journal, illustrated with 72 figures and 
136 illustrations. $1.00. For sale at 
this office. 





When Writing a letter be sure 
to sign it. Too often we get letters 
with the name of the post-office, but no 
County or State. One such came 
recently, and we looked into the Postal! 
Guide and found there were places b) 
that name in 13 States. That order for 
goods will have to wait until another 
letter comes to give the proper address. 
Be sure to stamp your letter, or it may 
go to the dead letter office. 


You Need an Apiary Register. 
and should keep it posted up, so as to be 
able to know all about any. colony of 
bees in your yard ata moment’s notice. 
It devotes two pages to every colony. 
You can get one large enough for 50 
colonies for a dollar, bound in full 
leather and postage paid. Send for one 
before you forget it, and put it to a good 
use. Letit contain all that you will 
want to know about your bees—includ- 
ing a cash account. We will send you 
one darge enough for 100 colonies for 
$1.25; or for 200 colonies for $1.50. 
Order one now. 








We Club the American Bee Journa! 
and the illustrated Home Journal, one 
year for $1.35. Both of these and 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, for one year, 
for $2.15. 


— ><> —— 





Convention Notices. 


t@” The Rock River Bee-Kee ’ Association 
will meet at Sterling, Ills.,on Thursday, Aug. 6, 1891 
3. M Bo URTCH, Sec., Morrison, IIIs. 


¢@” The ninth annual meeting of the Susquehanr« 
County, Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held on 
Thursday, Sept. 3, at South Montroge, Pa. 
H. M. SEELXY, Sec., Harford, Pa. 
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Removal. — Circumstances have 
made it to our advantage to remove to 
more commodious quarters, and we may 
hereafter be found at 199, 201 and 203 
East Randolph Street—two blocks north 
and one block east of our former loca- 
tion. This move doubles our floor space 
—of which we now have over 10,000 
square feet. Our former location was in 
the fifth floor of a building, but we now 
occupy the third floor of a building near- 
the corner of Fifth Avenne and Ran- 
dolph Street. Our friends are always 
welcome. 





Lots of Replies. 


During the year 1888, we had an adver- 
tisement running in the American Bee 
Journal, and we had the same in several 
Daily and Weekly papers, but to our surprise 
we received more than double the number 
of responses from the advertisement in the 
American Bee Journal, than from all our 
others combined. 

The fact that we are still receiving letters 
referring to our advertisement in the Bee 
Journal, shows that it is preserved and read 
long after it is received. Newspapers are 
read and thrown aside and that ends it, but 
the Bee Journal is preserved, and the 
advertisements are often noticed and bring 
— long after they appeared in it. 

We regard the American Bee Journal as 
a first-class advertising medium. 

Cedar Rapids High-Speed Engine Co., 

Henry Ricke., President. 


—- 


Punctual.--I was 
receive the feeder as soon aslI did. I 
like it very well. I receive mail matter 
in a shorter time from you than from 
Carlisle, O., only eight miles from here. 

Joun H. ROHRER. 

Tippecanoe City, O., July 16, 1891. 


surprised to 





Wants or Exchanges. 


SOF ROR SON Fe NF PSUS PR SUNS ES SES SER SRR 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cents per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 
into this Department. If over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 





OR SALE.—Thirty colonies Hybrid Bees, 
in 10-frame Langstroth Hives; all straight 
combs, built on foundation. Price, $4.00 per 
colony. Can be shipped at once. JESSE 
K 7 ea LD, 1241 Homan Ave., Chicago, IIIs. 
3At 


or SALE 
5Alt 





A Foot-Power Saw, nearly new. 
G. M. WHITFORD, 
Arlington, Nebr. 








Advertisements. 


BST RA TEIN 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


IN 25-POUND BOXES. 


JE CAN now furnish the Van Deusen 

extra thin flat-bottom Foundation, put 

up in 25-pound boxes, in sheets 1644x28 inches, 
at $13.75 per box, 12 feet to the pound. 


2 The above is a SPECIAL OFFER, 
and is a BARGAIN to all who can use that 

uantity. All orders for any other quantity 
than exactly 25 pounds (or its multiple) will be 
filled at the regular price, 68 cts. per pound. 


‘THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
199, 201, 203 East Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


N . of the 5-banded vari- 
Special Mated Queens ct,!"we'tiave «tot 
of drones from 2-3 to 
5-6 yellow that will soon be the only drones near 
here, and will sell Queens mated with them at our 
regular price: One Warranted Queen, $1.00; 6 for 
$5.00. A good many of these Queens will be equal 
to any Queen you can buy for $5.00, and ALL are 
warranted to be purely mated, Our bees won first, 
premium at the Lilinois State Fair in 1890. The 
Judge said they were the quietest on exhibition, and 
the drones the yellowest he ever saw. The goldens 
are gentle, good workers and the best bees, all 
things considered, that we know of. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. No FOUL-BROooD. 
1pD24t S.F. I. TREGO, Swedona, Ill. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


COMBINED 


ANVIL, VISE AND DRILL 


The Handiest Tool in Use about a 
FARM, SHOP, OFFICE OR HOUSE. 








Price, Complete, $3.00. 


The Drill Attachment can be put on or taken 
off instantly. Farmeis especially will find it 
of great convenience to be able to drill a hole 
through a piece of Iron without making a trip 
to town. TheAnvil and Vise combine strength 
and durability, the whole making one of the 
most complete and useful tools. Width of 
Jaw, 1% inches. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
199, 201, 203 East Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILLS. 



































—BEING 
A talk about some of the Implements, Plans 
and Practices of a Bee-Keeper of 25 
years’ experience, who has for 8 
years made-the Production 
of Honey his Exclusive 
Business. 


By Dr. C. C. MILLER. 


—q— 

Its descriptions commence with the neces- 
sary workin the spring, and run through the 
entire Year, detailing the methods of doing, as 
well as telling when to do, all that should be 
done in the apiary. It contains 114 pages, and 
is nicely bound in cloth. 


Price, 50 cents, by Mail 


Or it will be Clubbed with the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for one year, for only $1.35. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES ! 


We. are prepared to furnish to Bee-Keepers 
all kinds of Supplies promptly, and at 
lowest rates. Correspondence solicited and 
estimates gladly furnished. Our goods are all 
made of the best material and are FIRST-CLASS 
in every respect. ey and Price-Lists 
free. Reference—First Nat'l Bank, this place, 
Address Wi. McCUNE & CO., 
43Dly STERLING, LLL. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 








FARMERS, ATTENTION !! 


American Farm’ and Game Laws 


HENRY AUSTIN, of the Boston Bar. 


A valuable book for Farmers, pertaining to 
the law of all the States affecting their interests. 
This volume will be a good investment for any 
farmer, and should certainly be purchased by 
every Farmers’ Club and Grange Library. 

Asone of the leading Agricultural Magazines 
says, ‘We do not know of a book which would 
be more useful, or save a farmer more money 
in the long run than Mr. Austin’s.” 


Sent to any address on receipt of price ($2) by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
199, 201, 203 East Randolph 8t., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


HOG CHOLERA AND CHICKEN GAPES 


L bed YOU send 10 one-cent stamps, I will.send 
by return mail two simple recipes, which 
never fail to cure and prevent, without 
further cost to you, hog cholera and chicken 
gapes. Address GLENDALE FARM™, 
5AIt GLEASON, TENN. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 














Warranted Italian Queens | 


Bred from the best strains to be found, and 
every Queen warranted to be purely mated 
with drone from a different strain. - Safe arri- 
val guaranteed. See advertisement in Brr 
JOURNAL of June 18. Price, 75 cents each. 


J. F. wooo. NORTH PRESCOTT, MAss. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BEESWAX WANTED. 


+ Beeswax—We wil! pay 25 cents per 
pound, in Cash, for Yellow Beeswax, deliv- 
ered here. 

To avoid mistakes, the name of the 
shipper should always be on each package. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
199, 201, 203 East Randolph St., CHicaGo, Itts. 


At the rate they have been go. 
ing the Public Domains wil! 
all be gone in > years. Now is 
the time to secure as Rich sae Sn eatenm © -25 per acre. 


What better could be left for Children? Where these are; how to get 
them, as well as for formation of !! States and Territories, send 10 cents 
and reogive the beautiful Encravines, a Picturesque Panorama of the United 
States, Address THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, UL 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


We've Got Ein! s888sF 


ver. Untested, 70 
cents; 3 for $2.00. Tested, $1.10; 3 for $3.00 
Cireular of Supplies free. 
JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 
P.8.—Hon. J. M. momweue>. of Spring, Ills., 
says: “Your Queens are DAIsrEs. Send 1° 
more,” for $7.00. 7Dtf 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Wet Feet, a Cold, Doctor’s Bill 


DEATH AND FUNERAL EXPENSES, 
cost ABOUT $200. 


Root’s Household Repairing Outfit. 


Costs $2. Take your choice. 


This Outfit is a 
combination of prac- 
tical, tried, common 
sense Tools and Ma- 
terials that will ena- 


ble anyone with in- 
ba: | enough to 
rive a nail, to do 
his own half-soling, 
boot, shoe, rubber 
and harness repair- 
ing, right at home 
No pegs required. 
Simple wire clinch 


ywoom nails. Saves time, 
Bas trouble, expense and 


vexatious “shoe- 
maker's promises. 
Entire Outfit, neatly 





















boxed, only $2.00. 
Send for descriptiv« 
sTs Circular to 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
199, 201, 203 E. Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILL., 
BY WHOM IT IS FOR SALE, 





